plants and a broken-legged cat which she had saved,
years ago from a trap. "She's a fine, 'ealthy girl/' she
told Mrs Sarum. "She won't give me no trouble. I'll
be round."
Lying in the upstairs room through the long lonely
mornings, I was filled with an apathetic despair. I
didn't show it, it was no use. I talked gaily enough to
Mrs Sarum or the lodgers when they came up. But it
all seemed so much more like the ending of life than
the beginning. Under the door crept at all hours the
heavy smell of the stairway. My window was too far
up for me to see from my bed even the highest of the
dusty leaves. I wondered whether my Soho
companions ever remembered me, or the fluent sales-
men of the water-softener company, or the Browns.
JLxistence seemed to have contracted to a dark and
narrowing tunnel through which I was being forced
against my will. Hopelessly I asked myself how I had
ever got into it and whether there could be anything
on the other side. I sought relief building cloud castles
round the future of my child. He should be the useful
citizen that I had failed to be. He should learn dancing
very early, so that he should have a graceful body. He
should learn to play the flute or the violin; he should
become a great musician. He shouldn't be a girl. He
couldn't be a girl.
The day he was born, I woke up very suddenly at
four in the morning and knew it was going to happen.
AH day I prowled about the house, eating pieces of cake
and slpple pie, on guard for the first onset of pain. The
midwife came at noon and busied herself about the room,
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